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KIMAX. by kimble 
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KIMAX... anew line of 
borosilicate laboratory glassware 


KIMAX ... trademark for a hard borosilicate glass now being made by the Kimble 
Glass Company under the designation KG-33. Available in a line of laboratory shapes 
and sizes, both graduated and chemical ware, which embodies the well-known Kimble 
quality, craftsmanship and accuracy. 


KIMAX borosilicate glassware offers the following: 

¢ High resistance to heat, mechanical shock and chemical 
attack. 

« Low coefficient of expansion. Easily worked and sealed 
to borosilicate glass of similar properties. 

¢ Graduated ware individually retested to insure accuracy. 

« Can be combined with standard flint glassware to qualify 
for quantity discounts. 


All of the items listed in the new Kimble catalog are offered in sturdy shelf-size package 
containing sub-multiples of case quantities. These shelf packs provide protection an 
convenience in handling and also conserve shelf space. 

Approximately 1400 of the items listed in the new Kimble catalog are being established by us as 
regular catalog items for immediate shipment from our stock. 


NEW KIMBLE CATALOG SP-5. Describes new line of Kimax borosilicate glass 
as well as Exax and Tekk lines of standard flint glass. Write to us for copy, or 
directly to Kimble Glass Co., subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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TO COME IN DECEMBER 


The accent, appropriately enough in this festive month, will be on youth. 


The outstanding college seniors who received 1957 AIC Student Medals were 
eligible to compete in an essay contest. The prize paper will be published in 


this issue. 


also here. They are “Technology or Tranquilizers,” by 
and “The Challenge Ahead,” by Dr. P. Victor 


Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 


Peterson, president of Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. 
F.A.LC., provides the guest editorial. 


J. Bohrer, 


Two addresses made at Student Medal presentation meetings are 


C. D. Ender of Hercules 


Dr. John 
@ There will be a report 


on the presentation of the Niagara Chapter’s Honor Scroll to Maurice C. 


Taylor, 


faithful worker for the Chapter is honored by appreciative friends. 
“Understanding the Creative Process”, by Dr. M. J. Kelley, is also 


of the serial, 


one of those heart-warming occasions when a founder member and 
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ADDED TO OUR COMPLETE LINE 


EVERYTHING you require in your at $1,650.00—is available from us. New 
chromatography work —from a stainless items are constantly being added to our 
steel paper clip costing under 20¢ to the extensive line. Two recent additions are 
GC-2 Beckman Gas Chromatograph priced __ briefly described here. 


ELECTRIC DESALTER: 


Unless salts are removed from amino and organic acid solutions 
that are to be analyzed chromatographically, not only do these 
salts alter the Rf values, but they can prevent separation of the 
desired components. With this Desalter you can effectively remove 
the inorganic salts from the sample without equivalent losses in 
organic and amino acids. Complete information is contained in 


bulletin C1930—sent on request. 


AUTOMATIC FRACTION COLLECTOR: 


This instrument is shown set up for metering by either volumetric 
siphoning or constant timing. An interchangeable plug-in control 


unit for drop counting is also available, making it an extremely 
versatile unit and one that requires a minimum of bench space. 
The Collector operates with multiple columns—or with a single 
column and swivel funnel. Up to 500 fractions per run may be 
collected. Turntables are available in two diameters—15”" or 24”, 
made in various models to accommodate different sizes and types 


of tubes. Send for bulletin C1205-C which tells the story. 
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a the American Museum- Hayden 
Pianetarium Symposium on the 
International Geophysical Year, New 
York, September 12th, James Miles 
Chamberlain, coordinator, recalled 
“the prophetic paper of Sutton three 
years ago in which the remarkable ad- 
vances of Russian rocketry were ex- 
posed to view, and the illuminating 
review by Gen. Walter Dornberger 
of German rocket research during 
World War II.” He spoke of Dr. 
Fred Singer’s paver on the “Mouse” 
satellite, which, he said, “marked the 
beginning of an information program 
that we trust shall culminate during 
the next several months in the launch- 
ing of the first man-made moon.” 

Sixty-four nations and 8,000 scien- 
tists and engineers are participants in 
the IGY. Dr. Richard W. Porter, 
who heads the Technical Panel on 
the IGY Earth Satallite Program, 
pointed out that “the promise of great 
scientific return and the rapid de- 
velopment of research rocket tech- 
niques led to decisions by the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. to attempt to place 
research satellites into orbit during 
the IGY.” 

Three weeks later, the whole world 
was excited by the news that “Sput- 
nik,”” the Russian satellite, was cir- 
cling the earth. At once the public 
reacted with opinions about the effect 
of this great event on many phases 
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of life. Astonishment and surprise 


pervaded many comments. Promi- 
nent persons rushed to scientists for 


orientation. 


Now it was in March, 1955, that 
the IGY satellite program was adopt- 
ed by the U.S., but apparently the pub- 
lic then thought nothing about its sig- 
nificance, should it succeed. Did they 
lack confidence in scientists? Or 
were they previously conditioned by 
the amused contempt that some news- 
papers gave, only a dozen years ago, 
to the German idea of a “space plat- 
form in the sky?” 


The bewildered world may be less 
apathetic to scientists in the future, 
and it may even try to orient itself 
in advance to the implications of the 
results of scientific research. But the 
greatest of these implications was ex- 
pressed by Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chair- 
man of the U. S. National Commit- 
tee, IGY, at the symposium: 


“The fact that man can make a 
satellite and set it in an orbit about 
the earth is a monumental step for- 
ward in man’s continuing search for 
knowledge of his physical environ- 
ment. Perhaps even more auspicious 
is the fact that men are taking this 
historic step jointly under the aegis of 
the IGY, that unprecedented, coop- 
erative exploration of our physical en- 
vironment.” 
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Special AIC Announcements 


Honorary Memberships to 
Be Presented 

Dr. W. E. Hanford, assistant to 
the president for research, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., will receive Hon- 
orary AIC Membership at a dinner 
sponsored by the New York Chapter 
in New York, Dec. 12, 1957. Dr. 
Roger Adams will be honorary chair- 
man. 

Dr. Arnold O. Beckman, president 
of Beckman Instruments, Inc., Ful- 
lerton, California, will be presented 
with Honorary AIC Membership at 
a dinner sponsored by the Western 
Chapter, in Los Angeles, Calif., dur- 
ing the latter part of November. 


New Secretary for New 
England Chapter 

The New England AIC Chapter 
has appointed Dr. Albert E. Frost, 
Jr., of Dow Chemical Co., Eastern 
Framingham, 
Mass., as its new Secretary-Treas- 
urer. He replaces Dr. George B. 
Walker, who has left New England 
to join Proctor and Gamble in Cin- 


Research Laboratory, 


cinnati, Ohio. 


New Directory of 
Membership 
A new directory of the membership 
of The American Institute of Chem- 
be published 
spring. Cards 
information are being mailed out soon 


ists will early next 


requesting necessary 


to members, who are requested to re- 
turn these cards promptly. Non-mem- 
bers who wish to apply tor member- 
ship are invited to send in their ap- 
plications in November, if possible, 
so that they may be presented for 
Council action in ample time to as- 
sure their listing in the new Direc- 


tory. 


Will You Come 


Nov. 5, 1957. New Jersey Chapter. Meet- 
ing to be held in conjunction with Rut- 
gers University Student Affliate Chap- 
ter of The American Chemical Society. 
Subject: “How to Get a Satisfactory 
Job.” For information: Dr. W. R. Sul- 
livan, Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., Nutley 
10, N. J. 


Nov. 7, 1957. New York Chapter. Din- 
ner and meeting. Belmont Plaza Hotel, 
Baroque Room. Social hour 6 p.m. Din- 
ner 7 p.m. ($6.50 for members, $7.00 for 
non-members). Meeting 8:00 p.m. 
Speaker, Dr. Ernest Hart, President, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. For 
reservations: Lucky De Angelis, Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Nov. 12, 1957. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon meeting, 12:15 P.M. O’Don- 
nel’s Sea Grill, 1223 E St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Speaker: Prof. Leo Schu- 
bert, chairman, Department of Chem- 
istry, American University, “The Amer- 
ican University—National Science 
Foundation High School Science Teach- 
er Training Program.” 


Nov. 15, 1957. Twin City Chapter. Panel 
symposium: “Would You Advise Your 
Son to Be a Chemist?” Pro: Dr. Lloyd 
H. Reyerson, University of Minnesota. 
Con: Michael H. Baker, M. H. Baker 
Co. Group discussion. Cocktails, 6:90 
p.m. Dinner 7:00 p.m. Meeting 8:00 
p.m. Criterion Restaurant, St. Paul, 
Minn. For reservations, Morris Kenigs- 
berg, The Toni Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Nov. 1957 (Latter part of month). West- 
ern Chapter. Los Angeles, Calif., pre- 
sentation of Honorary AIC Membership 
to Dr. Arnold O. Beckman, President, 
Beckman Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, 
California. For information, Alfred J. 
Webber, 11703 Montana Ave., Los An- 
geles 49, Calif. 


Dec. 3, 1957. Niagara Chapter. Meet- 
ing. Speaker, F. R. Sheldon, “Appli- 
cation of Statistical Analysis to Prob- 
lems of Research, Production, and Man- 
agement.” Details to be announced. 


Dec. 10, 1957. Washington Chapter. 


Program to be announced. 


Dec. 12, 1957. New York Chapter. Din- 
ner and meeting. Presentation of Hon- 
orary AIC Membership to Dr. W. E. 

Hanford, assistant to the president for 

research, Olin Mathieson Chemical 

Corp., New York 22, N. Y. Details 

to be announced. 


AIC National Council 
and Board of Directors Meeting, The 


Dee. 17, 1957. 


New 
5:30 


Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., 
York 17, N. Y. Board meets at 
p-m.; Council at 6:00 p.m. 


Jan. 7, 1958. New Jersey Chapter. Sub- 
ject, “Employer-Employee Relation- 
ships.” Details to be announced. 


Jan. 9, 1958, Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dinner and Meeting, Penn Sherwood 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Award of 
Honor Scroll to Dr. Glenn E. Ullyot, 
F.A.LC., of Smith, Kline and French. 
Dr. Richard T. Arnold of Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, will introduce Dr. 
Ullyot, who will speak on “Develop- 
ment and Requirements of Creativity.” 
For information, Dr. T. M. Immediata, 
International Resistance Co., 401 N. 


Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Feb. 4, 1958. Niagara Chapter meeting. 
Details to be announced. 


Feb. 7, 1958. New York Chapter. Joint 
meeting with American Chemical So- 
ciety. Details to be announced. 


YOU 


COME 


Feb. 18, 1958. AIC Board of Directors 
and National Council Meeting, The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St, New 
York 17, N. Y. Board meets at 5:30 
p.m.; Council at 6:00 p.m. 


Mar. 6, 1958. Twin City Chapter wil! 
be host at a joint meeting with the 
American Chemical Society, American 


Institute of Chemical Engineers, and 
Industrial Chemists’ Forum. Dr. Otto 
Eisenschiml, F.A.L.C., Scientific Oil 
Compounding Co., Chicago, IIL, will 
speak on “Present Day Problems of 
Our Profession.” Details to be an- 


nounced. 


Mar. 11, 1958. New Jersey Chapter. 
Visit to Anheuser-Busch Brewery. De- 
tails to be announced. 


Apr. 1, 1958. Niagara Chapter meeting. 
Details to be announced. 


Apr. 3, 1958. New York Chapter. Young 
Chemists Meeting. Details to be an- 
nounced. 


April 10-11, 1958. Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, California. Host: The Western 
Chapter. 


May 13, 1958. New Jersey Chapter. 
Honor Scroll Meeting. Program to be 
announced. 


June 3, 1958. Niagara Chapter Meeting. 
Details to be announced. 


June 4, 1958. New York Chapter. An- 
nual Dinner Meeting and Honor Scroll 
Award. Details to be announced. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 
Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology Bacteriology Biochemistry 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 
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“Chill-Chaser”’ 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
IMMERSION HEATERS 


Raise and Maintain 
Temperature within T° F. + 


Chill-Chaser is a completely self-contained heating unit 
with a built-in thermostatic control. It requires no 
special wiring, or outside controls. 


Chill-Chaser is designed for quick, easy, efficient and 
safe operation. It gives uninterrupted service over a 
long period of time and is insulated against electric shock. 
The 20” and 40” models have built-in ground wire. 


Thermostats are factory calibrated so that you can dial 
your required temperature range. It is important that you 
specify the operating range you require when ordering 
from the table below. 

Heating element is sturdily made of acid-resisting steel 
alloy. A steel hook is provided for hanging unit on the 
edge of a vessel. Plastic finger-grip handle always stays 


cool. For use on 115 volts 60 cycles, A.C. one or 


with 6’ of rubber-covered electric cord and unbreakable 


plug. 

Note: At a nominal charge of $5.00, a pilot light can 
be furnished on the Chill-Chaser to indicate when heat is 
of or on. 


ORDER TODAY! 


LABORATORY ovenau 
moor. OPERATING 
ace 
wuwece RANGE 


500 | 62°-122°F| G | 500 | 105°-212°F] 5” | 9” | $19.00 


250 | 62°-132°F 850 | 75°-212°F| 8” | 12” |1%"| 22.00 
| 250 | 62°-132°F 850 | 100°-212°F} 10” | 14” 1%” 
250 | 62°-126°F | 850 | 115°-212°F] 12” | 16” |1%"| 25.00 


0  62°-115°F | 850 | 125°-212°F| 15” | 197 |1%"| 26.00 
| 62°-98°F 850 | 140°-212°F} 20” | 24” 29.00 


| 950 62°-92°F 950 | 150°-212°F| 40” | 44” |1%"| 39.00 
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The Captive Professional Chemist 


Dr. Herman S. Bloch, F.A.LC. 
Universal Oil Products Company, Des Plaines, Illinois 
(Presented when the author received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter, 
October 10, 1957, at Chicago, Il.) 


HEN I speak of “captive pro- 
I use the 
term “captive”, not in the sense of 
“caged” or “in bondage”, but in the 
same sense that we refer to captive 
coal mines or captive chemicals when 


fessional chemists’, 


these products are used to supply a 
company’s own needs, rather than for 
the open market. Similarly, the cap- 
tive professional chemist is employed 
by a company which acquires his en- 
tire professional output for its own 
use. From data in a 1955 survey of 
the American Chemical Society, about 
80-85 per cent of the chemists and 
chemical engineers in this country are 
captive; the remainder are consult- 
ants, members of educational institu- 
tions, or others free to engage in 
professional activities outside of their 
main employment. 

Captive scientists stand at a cross- 
roads. Our choice of direction will 
have a profound effect on the future 
lives of everyone. We may take a 
path which ultimately leads to full 
professional recognition, on a par 
with the classical professions; or we 
may, for temporary economic advan- 
tage and security, real or fancied, 
abandon our professional aspirations 


for the status of skilled scientific 
workers. 
Since the development of large- 


scale chemical industry after World 
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War I, and the training of large num- 
bers of professional chemists who are 
the backbone of this industry, chem- 
ists have striven for the advancement 
of their professional standards and 
for general recognition as professional 
men—the type of social status enjoyed 
by the older professions, medicine, 
law, ministry, teaching. Unlike these, 
that of the chemist has not had legal 
recognition and protection by license. 
In fact, many chemists have resisted 
attempts to impose licensure, prefer- 
ring the opportunity for free practice 
of their profession without govern- 
ment interference. Consequently, the 
licensed professions have, in some 
states, encroached upon the freedom 
of chemists. In one state, for many 
years, the law required that all chem- 
icals be manufactured under the su- 
pervision of licensed pharmacists. In 
many states, attempts have been made 
to require that all clinical chemistry 
be practiced under the supervision of 
physicians, however unqualified in 
chemistry these might be. 

Most chemists believe they should 
enjoy the status in society which their 
training and their contributions to 
civilization merit. They attribute 
lack of recognition primarily to their 
captive status, which affords them no 
direct contact with the public in a 
professional capacity, and, at the same 
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time, has made general licensing of 
chemists unnecessary for the public 
protection. 


However, the difference in public 
attitude toward the classical profes- 
sions and the newer scientific profes- 
sions can not arise simply from the 
fact that the former have direct con- 
tact with the public. Increasingly 
large numbers of doctors and lawyers 
may be classified as captive profession- 
als; perhaps as many as 40 per cent 
of recent M.D.’s will become salaried 
people. Yet medical men who spend 
their time at research enjoy the same 
special status as their colleagues in 
general practice, while scientific con- 
sultants who deal directly with the 
public do not. 

This difference in status is so ap- 
that have questioned 
whether scientists, particularly cap- 
tive scientists, ought properly to be 
considered professionals at all, de- 


parent some 


pending on definition. If we rely on 
the definition of the late Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis, as later em- 
bodied in the Taft-Hartley Act, we 
find that a profession is defined by the 


following characteristics : 


(1) The work is predominantly 
intellectual and varied in character 
as opposed to routine mental, manual, 
mechanical or physical work. 


(2) It involves the consistent ex- 
ercise of discretion and judgment in 
its performance. 


(3) The output produced or the 
result accomplished cannot be stand- 
ardized in relation to a given period 
of time. 
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(4) The work requires knowledze 
of an advanced type in a field cf 
science or learning customarily ac- 
quired by a prolonged course of spe- 
cialized intellectual instruction and 
study in an institution of higher learn- 
ing or a hospital. 


The Taft-Hartley definition omit- 
ted one feature which Justice Bran- 
deis included, that a profession is 
“pursued primarily for others and not 
merely oneself, and (accepts) as the 
measure of achievement one’s contrib- 
ution to society rather than individual 
financial reward.” By this definition 
large numbers of chemists qualify as 
Why then is it that 
they have never been fully accepted 
as such by the public, that they do 
not enjoy the prestige accorded mem- 


professionals. 


bers of the older classical professions ? 


The is that people are 
obliged to entrust their most precious 


answer 
possessions to practitioners of these 
other professions. As far back as re- 
corded history, members of these pro- 
fessions, or their predecessors, the 
medicine man, witch doctor, pagan 
priest, have demanded, and received, 
the blind faith of their 
clients. At some time practically ev- 


and trust 


eryone entrusts his life to a doctor; 
his liberty or fortune to a lawyer; his 
soul to a clergyman. He is expected 
to follow the 
professionals w it hou t questioning, 


instructions of these 


with complete faith in their infalli- 
bility. 


sional is expected to have special qual- 


In return, the classic profes- 


ities of integrity, a code of ethical be- 
havior, which qualify him for this 
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trast. These qualities command the 
special respect of the community and 
afford members of these professions 
their special status. 


The state and their own protes- 
sional societies have collaborated to 
maintain adequate standards within 
these classical professions,and to en- 
force conformity with these standards. 
The community imposes unusually se- 
vere punishment on those members of 
the classical professions who violate 
their trust—the unethical physician 
or lawyer, the immoral clergyman— 
much more severe than on the unethi- 
cal businessman. 


If, then, blind trust in the profes- 
sional by the public is the key to the 
special status of the professional man 
in society, can the captive professional 
chemist, in whom there is no direct 
personal conveyance of trust by the 
public, hope to attain such status? 


I think he will, as historical neces- 
sity forces us to increase the numbers 
of captive professional chemists and 
as society becomes more directly de- 
pendent on his ingenuity, skill, and 
judgment for its very existence. 


Consider how the material needs of 
man have been supplied—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, weapons, transpor- 
tation, medicines. As civilization pro- 
gresses, their source passes through 
three separate stages. In the first, or 
natural, stage, the materials of na- 
ture are used directly. In the next, 
the improvement stage, these natural 
materials are modified, mainly through 


physical changes, to adapt them to 
particular uses. The third is the syn- 


thetic stage, wherein relatively deep- 
seated chemical modification is effect- 
ed or new chemical types are synthe- 
sized, specifically designed for some 
need. 

At any one time, all three stages 
may coexist in the world, or in a 
country, and the several needs of man- 
kind are usually at different develop- 
mental stages within the same country 
at the same time. The weapons of 
organized wartare within civilized 
countries are third-stage weapons, al- 
though aborigines elsewhere use first 
stage weapons (rocks or sticks), or 
(bows and 


But even the most 


second stage arrows, 
spears, knives). 
civilized countries are almost wholly 
dependent on first and second stage 
food supplies; synthetic foodstuffs are 
still experimental. Yet as explosive 
population growths make agricultural 
products inadequate and as non-re- 
newable natural resources become ex- 
hausted, the historic movement toward 
the third stage will be accelerated 
and mankind will be forced to depend 
more on synthetic products. By 1980 
our chemical industry, gigantic as it 
is today, will quadruple in size. 

The continued existence of man- 
kind, or civilization, depends upon 
the general 
peace. To the extent that major wars 


maintenance of world 
are caused by economic factors—de- 
sire for land, natural resources, raw 
materials, or trade routes — world 


wide material abundance based on 
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synthetic products could well elim- 
inate such causes of war. 

As we progress toward what Roger 
Adams has called “Man's Synthetic 
Future”, and are more dependent for 
existence on the creativity of scien- 
tists and engineers, the status of these 
groups may be expected to approach 
that now enjoyed by the classical pro- 
fessions. So crucial may become the 
role of scientists in government and 
industry that society may demand of 
them the standards of trustworthiness 
that it now requires of physicians, 
lawyers, and the clergy. With this 
recognition of the high ethical and 
moral standards of scientists, they will 
at last attain the standing in society 
which their contributions merit. 

The attainment of a stable, abund- 
ant society, then, despite a rapidly ris- 
ing world population, depends upon 
the creativity of our scientists. Cre- 
ativity is an individual function. It 
may be sparked by external contacts, 
it may be accelerated by group de- 
vices, but in last analysis an idea must 
be generated by an individual. If a 
captive scientist is to be continuously 
creative, his individuality must be ac- 
centuated. He should be given an op- 
portunity for initiative, be made aware 
of his responsibility, provided with 
rewards for individual productivity. 
To the extent that he is permitted or 
forced to submerge his own person- 
ality, to lose his individuality as mem- 
ber of a group, to become a faceless, 
voiceless part of a mass, to that de- 
gree will his creativity be stifled. Rog- 
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er Williams in “Biochemical Individ- 
uality,” and William Whyte in “The 
Organization Man” effectively show 
this need for recognition of the in- 
dividual. 

Precisely herein lies the critical sit- 
uation which we face. The surest way 
to future want, plague, and destruc- 
tion, is to frustrate the individualism 
and creativity of captive scientists. 
Nor can we prevent this by a policy 
of drift and inaction; for there are 
influences which, consciously or not, 
tend to bring about such stultifica- 
In many cases, employer prac- 
such results. 


tion. 
tices tend to cause 
Though no employer wants to de- 
crease the productivity of his captive 
scientists, yet, for administrative sim- 
plicity, some employers do exactly 
that. Captive scientists are so rela- 
tively new that such employers have 
not yet realized the need for handling 


them differently from production 
workers. 
When I speak of unenlightened 


employers, I use second- or third-hand 
information. I have led a sheltered 
professional life under an enlightened 
management. Our chemists have been 
encouraged to think independently, to 
express themselves freely, to partici- 
pate in community and professional 
activities, sometimes at considerable 
company expense. They have been 
taught to acknowledge mistakes. This 
freedom from fear of being found 
wrong has emboldened our chemists 
to venture into research which the 
more insecure might have avoided; 
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and, where first results have been un- 
favorable, to withdraw promptly, 
without waste of more time or money 
in search of a crumb to justify the 
venture or to save face. In my pro- 
fessional society activities I am free 
to act as an individual, in accordance 
with my own judgment and the dic- 
tates of my own conscience. The out- 
standing success of U.O.P. as a re- 
search organization and the many dis- 
tinctions won by its staff attest to the 
soundness of its philosophy. 

There must be many such manage- 
ments and there will be many more 
as increasing numbers of technically 
trained men assume positions of top 
responsibility. Yet, judging from 
cases which came to my attention 
while I was chairman of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society Committee on 
Professional Relations and Status, 
there are employers whose attitude 
can most charitably be described as 
backward. There was the employer 
who fired a chemist while he was in a 
hospital from an accident in which 
his leg was broken on the job, through 
no fault of his own. There was a 
large company which fired a woman 
chemist when she asked for a leave 
of absence upon becoming pregnant. 
Such employers and those who mis- 


represent job opportunities in order 


to lure professional employees, and 
those whose company policies make 
mass lay-offs of professional employees 
inevitable, all unwittingly play into 
the hands of those who believe that 
professional unions hold the answer 
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to the problem of captive scientists. 

To the extent that the employer de- 
nies or suppresses the professional 
rights and privileges of scientific and 
engineering employees; that he down- 
grades them to the status of non-pro- 
fessional workers; that he fails to en- 
courage individualism, to foster pro- 
fessional consciousness, to stimulate a 
sense of responsibility and to provide 
recognition and reward for individual 
contributions, so to that degree he 
is fostering and encouraging profes- 
sional unionism. Unionism represents 
a surrender of individualism. It is 
an acknowledgement of failure to es- 
tablish satisfactory individual lines of 
communication between the captive 
scientist and his employer, and a res- 
ignation to the alternate acceptance 
of average mass standards attained 
through collective bargaining. 

During the past decade, a sizeable 
number of captive scientists and en- 
gineers have turned to professional 
unions as a solution of their problems. 
In some cases unions have brought 
about temporary improvements in eco- 
nomic status or correction of abuses, 
but was the long-range cost to the 
members worth the results? We may 
judge how well unionism satisfies the 
needs of captive professionals by the 
fact that recently two large groups, 
which had experienced professional 
unionism, voted to eliminate further 
union representation. At the Minne- 
apolis plant of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, over 1400 scientists and engi- 
neers, after ten years with collective 
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bargaining, voted nearly two-to-one 
against any representation, when of- 
tered a choice of either of two unions 
or no union, 

Unionization is therefore not the 
answer. It is the fork of the cross- 
road which leads to non-profession- 
alism. The other fork requires a vi- 
gorous program of education of both 
captive scientists and their employers 
to the rights and responsibilities of 
each. There is an extensive literature 
on this subject in THe CHEMIST, 
Chemical & Engineering News, and 
other professional publications. In 
this educational and collective process, 
our professional societies can play a 
key role. The AIC and the ACS in- 
clude within their membership pro- 
fessional chemists of all kinds—bench 
chemists, supervisory chemists, man- 
agement, owners, consultants, college 
professors — united by the common 
bonds of their interest in chemistry 
and the profession of chemist. With 
these common interests, it is reason- 
able to expect that a determined, pro- 
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longed program can build that mutual 
respect and understanding which ap- 
pear to be essential for a productive 
future. If differences cannot be set- 
tled over a friendly cocktail at a pro- 
fessional society meeting, can any sat- 
isfactory long-range solution be ex- 
pected around a union conference 
table ? 

The struggle of the captive pro- 
fessional scientist for adequate rec- 
ognition is not his alone, promoted 
for selfish or His 
striving for professional recognition 


vain purposes. 
is one with the struggle for survival 
of individual creativity and of our 
whole civilization. It is a problem 
equally of educators, employers, scien- 
tists, and the man in the street. It 
is a struggle in which our society can- 
not afford to fail. If we recognize 
the problem, if we face it squarely, if 
each does his part with courage and 
foresight, then we may look forward 


with confidence to a future world 
untroubled by scarcity or material 
want. 


Person and Scientist 


Dr. Herman E. Ries, Jr., F.A.LC. 
Research Department, Standard Oil Company (Ind.), Whiting, Indiana 


(Presented when Dr. Bloch received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 10, 1957.) 


ERMAN BLOCH is one of our 


most versatile and productive 
scientists. It is twenty years since 
he and I finished undergraduate 


and graduate work together at the 
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University of Chicago. But today, 
I see the same intellectual honesty, 
sense of fairness, and consideration 
for others that was apparent in his 


early days at the University. I also 


i 


DR. 


see the same quick, investigative, re- 
tentive mind and the same delightful 
sense of humor. 


Herman was born in Chicago, June 
15, 1912, the youngest of three chil- 
dren. He liked school and was very 
popular. At Senn High School in 
Chicago, he was valedictorian of his 
class with the highest scholastic aver- 
age in Senn’s history. He was pres- 
ident of the poetry club and class poet. 
His philosophy was reflected in his 
words, taken from the class poem: 


“For he had to fight disease and rid 
humanity of its plagues, 

“And he had to explore the mysteries 
of the universe and the atom, 

“And he had to make energy out of 
waste and make leisure for people 
yet to come, 

“And he had to amass great fortunes 
and unconsciously work for the ulti- 
mate community of man— 

“He had to fulfill the edict of destiny 
that each circle of civilization 
shall be greater than the last.” 


Herman represented Senn in the 
University of Chicago scholarship ex- 
He decided it would be 


and 


aminations. 
good fun to compete in Latin 
he won first place and a full scholar- 
ship. As a freshman at the Univer- 
sity, he had the highest IQ in the 
class of about 700, and one of the 
highest in the nation. Scholarships 
and special fellowships continued 
throughout the seven years at Chi- 
cago. For this help Herman feels a 
deep sense of gratitude both to the 
University and to those who support 
it. He also is indebted to his brother, 


Bernard, who with others of the 
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helped make possible this 
His scholastic rec- 


family, 
higher education. 


ord was one of the best ever made 
at the University of Chicago. He 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his 
junior year, and to Sigma Xi shortly 


thereafter. He was an outstanding 
president of the Kent Chemical so- 
ciety. 

Herman was greatly influenced by 
stimulation of the 
He was profoundly 


the intellectual 
Hutchins era. 
affected by the outstanding men who 
lectured to the undergraduates under 
this system: J. Harlan Bretz, geol- 
ogy; H. H. Newman, biology; An- 
ton J. Carlson, physiology; Arthur 
H. Compton, physics;; Julius Steig- 
litz Hermann I. Schlesinger, 
chemistry. He credits the University 
for teaching him to think systemati- 
cally and logically. 


and 


Herman set an extremely high 
standard and fast pace for all of us 
in chemistry at the University. A 
rare quality for a young man was his 
ability to express himself simply and 
concisely. But he was not only quick- 
thinking but quick-acting. We were 
laboratory partners for an experiment 
that called for the electrolytic gen- 
eration of hydrogen. The apparatus 
was a bit antiquated. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s gifts were falling off and the 
flow of government money into nu- 
clear work had not yet begun. In- 
advertent reversing of the current, or 
perhaps simple leakage of the cham- 
bers, produced an explosive mixture 
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of hydrogen and oxygen in the ap- 
paratus. We were making adjust- 
ments when a spark set off the ex- 
plosion. Alkali was showered over 
my clothes which began to disinte- 
grate at an embarrassingly rapid rate. 
The entire laboratory was splattered. 
But Herman, with super-human 
speed, had stepped out of the line of 
fire and was untouched. 


More important talents were shown 
in an experience during graduate work 
with Prof. Steiglitz. Herman was 
taken to Billings Hospital with all 
the symptoms of a serious but obscure 
ailment. The medical staff conferred 
for many days, but no diagnosis or 
therapy was forthcoming for this ap- 
parently rare malady. Fortunately, 
however, Herman was asked one day 
to outline his before a 
large group of doctors. According to 
them, Herman’s discussion was the 
most organized and beautiful presen- 
tation of a case history they had ever 
heard, and from a chemist, the pa- 
tient! More importantly, Herman’s 
knowledge of the chemicals with 
which he had been working led di- 
rectly to the diagnosis and cure of 
an unusual type of chemical poisoning. 


symptoms 


Herman received the Ph.D. degree 
in 1936. His thesis work was on 


molecular rearrangements. A wide 


choice of attractive positions was of- 
fered to him, but Herman decided on 
Universal Oil Products, a leading re- 
search organization in the petroleum 
field. 
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The story is told that when Dr. 
Egloff and other officials of U.O.P. 
asked Herman to engage in petroleum 
research, he went to the dictionary 
to check “petroleum”; even organic 
chemistry was quite ivory-tower then. 
Herman was disturbed to learn that 
petroleum was a terribly impure, com- 
plex mixture. However, he was quick- 
ly assured that all the molecules in 
petroleum are pure molecules. I think 
he is still trying to separate them. 


Herman began his research with 
energy, enthusiasm, and good judg- 
ment. As with Steiglitz, every un- 
explained phenomenon became a per- 
sonal challenge. Within a year he 
produced one of the classical research 
studies in catalytic cracking. He had 
insisted, in true University of Chicago 
fashion, that a complete series of metal 
oxides of high purity be studied sys- 
tematically under carefully controlled 
conditions. Dr. Egloff reported on 
this work at a World Congress in 
Paris in 1937. 

In almost everything he does, Her- 
man is a perfectionist, but with a 
practical sense of the time factor. He 
is even said to be a perfectionist in 
bridge, especially as applied to his 
wife’s game! He married Judy in 
1940. She is most helpful and un- 
derstanding; and also a graduate of 
the University of Chicago. 

Herman rose rapidly at Universal 
Oil Products; group leader in 1939; 
a division coordinator in 1945, and 
deputy director of the Refining Re- 


il 
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search Department in 1955. He has 
been granted more than 100 patents 
and has a long list of publications. 
The patents cover many fields—such 
refining processes as separation, crack- 
ing, isomerization, alkylation, and re- 
forming; synthetic drying oils, syn- 
thetic resins, synthetic detergents, 
catalysts, and others. Recently, he 
has had a large responsibility in the 
development of the UDEX Aromatics 
Extraction Process. This summer he 
gave a scholarly lecture on “Chem- 
istry of Catalyst Degradation” at the 
Gordon Research Conference on Pe- 
troleum. But Herman will always in- 
sist that his most valuable contribu- 
tions are produced as a member of 
the U.O.P. research team, and will 
lean backwards to make his role seem 
a minor one. 

The three Bloch children are carry- 


ing on the high standards set by their 
parents. Aaron, fifteen, has won the 
Illinois State Latin contest and the 
Illinois State Science Contest. Janet, 
twelve, successfully organized a nurs- 
ery group this summer. Merry, nine, 
also has an exceptionally fine mind, 
according to her teachers. The most 
impressive and important aspect of 
the family is the unusual affection 
and respect each has for the others. 

One of the most spontaneous reac- 
tions to my requests for information 
about Herman was that he does more 
good work on thankless jobs than any- 
one in the Chicago area. He seeks 
no personal recognition. It is, there- 
fore, even more appropriate that he 
be recognized by the Honor Scroll 
Award. I have never known a finer 
combination of man and scientist than 


Herman S. Bloch. 


The Professional and Community Activities 
of Dr. Bloch 


Dr. Hoylande D. Young 
Argonne National Laboratories, P. O. Box 299, Lemont, Illinois 


(Presented when Dr. Bloch received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter, 
October 10, 1957, in Chicago, Il.) 


HERE is given to each of us 

twenty-four hours in a day. How 
we use that twenty-four hours is all- 
important. All must sleep and eat. 
Most must work. Some time is re- 
quired for attention to self. The time 
that remains may be apportioned 
among a great variety of activities. 


That which is available for relaxation, 
reverence, creative activity, learning, 
enjoyment of home, family, friends, 
rature, and service to others is all too 
short for a person who is alive to the 
world about him, who wants to be a 
part of it. Selection and planning 
there must be, if he is to find more 
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of satisfaction than frustration. The 
choice which he makes, and the de- 
votion which he brings to the activ- 
ities of his choice mark the man. 

How Herman Bloch has 
time to do all that he has done, has 
managed to do it so efficiently and so 
well, is his secret. He has recognized 
with Emerson that “a great soul will 
be strong to live, as well as strong 
to think,” that “he who has put forth 
his total strength in fit actions has 
the richest return of wisdom.” 

That Herman has chosen wisely 
and has rendered great service to pro- 
fession and community is evidenced 


found 


by his record. 

He joined the American Chemical 
Society in 1936, a member of the Chi- 
cago Section. In 1939, he accepted 
appointment to the Finance Commit- 
tee. He continued to be active, help- 
ing with more committees. He was 
chairman of the successful all-day 
Technical Conference in 1947. He 
was of the Endowment 
Committee in 1952-53, and in this 
capacity undertook to study the need 
for a Student Loan Fund, because 
he wanted idle funds to be used to 
help someone worthy of help. He was 
chairman of the Chicago Section in 
1954-55. He will say that he bal- 


chairman 


anced the budget (a rare accomplish- 
ment these days), that he consumated 
arrangements for the Employees’ Pen- 
sion Plan, that he was active in de- 
feating a bill in the Illinois Legisla- 
ture restricting the use of hypodermic 
syringes to the medical profession. I 
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say that he was exceedingly well-in- 
formed on every facet of the Section’s 
activities, and “the day was always 
his because he worked with serenity 
and great aims.” 

Herman continues to be active in 
Section affairs. He is presently sec- 
retary of the Trustees of the National 
Chemical Exposition, and recently 
proposed some excellent ideas relating 
to Exposition activities. He is also 
a Pension Fund Trustee. As coun- 
cilor for the Chicago Section, 1946 
to date, Herman has been active in 
the National organization where he 
has made himself known, respected 
and admired. .. . 

He has served on Council Commit- 

tee on Professional Relations and Sta- 
tus from 1951 to 1956, with two 
terms as chairman. His deep interest 
in the professional status of the chem- 
ist is one of the principal reasons why 
this committee has accomplished so 
much during his chairmanship. 
One of these accomplishments is the 
1955 Professional and Economic Sur- 
vey, the first since 1944, a re-evalu- 
ation of the economic status of 65,000 
U. S. ACS members. 


Alden Emery says: 


“Acknowledgements prefaced by 
the Committee omit a credit which is 
richly deserved—that to the Commit- 
tee on Professional Relations and Sta- 
tus, especially its chairman. The 
Committee has followed this under- 
taking closely and advised at every 
step. Herman Bloch, its chairman, or- 
ganized the corps of volunteer re- 
viewers. He has analyzed the com- 
ments and criticisms of committee 
members and of all other persons. 
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The evaluation and often coordina- 
tion of conflicting opinions and the 
ultimate preparation of proposals for 
modification and change in question- 
naire, tables and discussion was a 
heavy burden. No expression of ap- 
preciation can be too great for this 
fenerous and devoted service.” 

And relative to Herman Bloch’s 
contribution to the committee as a 
whole Alden Emery says: 

“Since Bylaw provisions do not per- 
mit your reappointment we have been 
deprived of your valuable experience 
and service to this committee. We 
shall miss vou. The standing com- 
mittees of the Council have rendered 
outstanding service to the ACS and 
therefore to the profession. No indi- 
vidual has contributed more than you 
through such service.” 


It is apparent that Herman’s work 
with this committee has been in keep- 
ing with the belief that one should 
surround each human with barriers 
of natural respect “so that each man 
shall feel the world is his, and man 
shall treat with man as a sovereign 
state with a sovereign state.” He is 
presently serving on the Council’s Pol- 
icv Committee. He is also on the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Petroleum 
Division of the ACS. 

He has served on many of the com- 
mittees of the Chicago Chapter of 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. In 1948 he became vice 
chairman, and in 1949-1950 was 


chairman of the Chapter. He served 
on the Committee on Economic Sta- 
tus from 1952 to 1956, which reflects 
his intense interest in these matters. 
He was chairman of the Program 
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Committee for the successful 26th 
National AIC Meeting and treasurer 
of the 32nd National Meeting. He is 
a member of several national commit- 
tees, including the Employer-Employ- 
ee Relations Committee. As a member 
of this committee, working with Dr. 
Lloyd Hall, he drafted a model con- 
tract for chemists, since recommended 
by the AIC Council. He is now study- 
ing the reasons for job-hopping. 

As alternate cr delegate represent- 
ing the ACS on the Board of Gov- 
ernors, from 1945 to 1952, he was 
active in the Chicago Technical So- 
ciety Council. Here he organized the 
first CTSC Lecture Series at the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, a con- 
tinuing activity. He helped to or- 
ganize and served as the first general 
chairman of the Chicago Area Career 
Conference, securing active participa- 
tion of the Catholic high schools with 
the city and county schools. Herman 
was treasurer for the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Scientists and Engineers from 
1946 to 1950. 

This partial list of his professional 
activities will show something of the 
magnitude of his contribution. 

The Blochs lived in the Chatham- 
Avalon Community from 1951-1955, 
where he was active with the com- 
He was a council- 
neighborhood 
With his 
Mosqu't» 


munity council. 
sponsored speaker to 
groups on race relations. 
wife, he the 
Abatement Program and progams for 
fly and rat control for this area of 


organized 
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50,000 population. He was assistant 
Scout Master with the Boy Scouts of 
America, and chairman of the Board 
of Review, Troop 556. 

Now the Blochs live in Skokie. 
Herman is a director for the Niles 
Township Community Chest. He is 
a member of the Niles Township 
High School Caucus which recom- 
mends candidates for the Board of 
Education; chairman of the Niles 
Township Independent Caucus to 
name candidates for the Township 
Office, and a member of the Village 
Caucus which recommends candi- 
dates for Village offices. . . . He is a 
member of the Niles Township Com- 
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munity Council Executive Commit- 
tee ; vice president and program chair- 
man of the North Central Home 
Owners Association, and with his 


wife he is active in the Sharp Corner 
PTA. He is a member of the Temple 
Judea of Niles Township, serving on 
its Adult Education Committee. 
The pattern of serious endeavor, 
acceptance of civic responsibility and 
desire for accomplishment, evident 


over twenty years ago, has persisted. 
Herman Bloch’s way of life demon- 
strates Emerson's observation: 
“The private life of one man shall 
be a more illustrious monarchy, more 
formidable to its enemy, more sweet 


and serene in its influence to its friend 
than any kingdom in history.” 


Left to Right: Dr. Henry B. Hass, Dr. Bloch and Dr. H. M. Coleman. 
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R. HERMAN 5S. BLOCH, 

F.A.1.C., deputy director of re- 
fining research for Universal Oil 
Products Co., Des Plaines, Illinois, 
received the Honor Scroll of the Chi- 
cego AIC Chapter, at a dinner held 
October 10, 1957, at the Furniture 
Club, Chicago, III. 

Guest speakers were Dr. Herman 
E. Ries, Jr., Research Department, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Whiting, Ind., who spoke on “Dr. 
Bloch—Person and Scientist”, and 
Dr. Hoylande D. Young, of Argonne 
National Laboratories, who discussed 
“The Professional and Community 
Activities of Dr. Bloch.”” Dr. H. M. 
Coleman of General American T rans- 
portation Corp., East Chicago, Indi- 
ana, and chairman of the Chicago 
Chapter, presided. The Honor Scroll 


to Dr. Bloch 


was presented by Dr. Henrv B. H-s.. 
National AIC president. Dr. Bloch 
responded with an address on “The 
Captive Professional Chemist.” (See 
preceding pages for these talks.) 

The citation on the Honor Scroll 
to Dr. Bloch reads: 


“In recognition of your intense 
interest and influence in promoting 
truly professional attitudes and con- 
structive actions in the profession 
of chemistry; your enthusiasm and 
positive direction in guiding and in 
promoting the professional growth 
of young chemists; your very active 
participation and recognized lead- 
ership in both civic and technical 
organizations, and your outstand- 
ing scientific accomplishments in 
industry.” 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Research and Development Consultants 


Completely staffed with over 100 specialists, 
equipped with 10 stories of laboratories, 
backed by 36 years of experience in many 
fields: 

Product Development - Analyses 

Engineering - Market Research 

Physical Measurement - Toxicology 

Bacteriology - Animal Work 

Food Technology 


Bulletins and detailed information on request 
without obligation. Call WAtkins 4-8800 or 
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FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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The Society for Applied Spee- 
troscopy will hold its 12th Annual 
Symposium and Instrument Exhibit 
at the Hotel New Yorker, N. Y., 
Nov. 7-8, 1957. For information, 
John Hansen, 27 Tulsa Ave., Metu- 
chen, N. J. 


Seminar: On industrial stand- 
ardization will be held at the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 
18-22, 1957, by Dr. John Gaillard, 
Route 1, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Moved: The administrative and 
sales offices of Callery Chemical Co., 
to 9600 Perry Highway, Pittsburgh 
37, Pa. 
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One of the most significant developments in buret history, 
the Manostat Needle Valve Buret, is now available with 
Kimble Tubes. Now you can perform your titrations without 
annoyance of stopcock adjustments 


This new instrument provides fine needle valve control 
of liquid flow, eliminating crude, annoying stopcock grease 
contamination 


It is equipped with a newly improved glass and plastic 
valve practically eliminating the possibility of breakage: 
liquid comes in contact with only glass and Teflon** Other 
plastic parts, not in contact with liquid, are made of Hysol 
which is resistant to nearly all laboratory reagents. 


fused-in 


DuPont 


63119 Needle Vaive Buret Complete 

MACRO SIZE 

Capacity, mi 

Subdivisions, 

Lach (860 

PachegeotG 63.99 48.44 

631190 Graduated tube only 


Note: Please do not fail to specify size ae 
well as catalog no. with your order 


Te EMI, GREINER Q. 


20-26 N. MOORE STREET pert. 228. ¥. 13 


e S: 
lifetime graduations. 
*Patent Applied For 


Understanding the Creative Process 


Dr. Maurice J. Kelley, F.A.LC. 
Director, Industrial Specialties Laboratories, Nopco Chemical. Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


(This is the first part of a series on “Understanding the Creative Process”) 


THAT do we mean by creativity 

or creative thinking? Creativity 
is the ability to construct new com- 
binations of thought or things; the 
ability to produce something that is 
new, different and, as M.I.T.’s Pro- 
fessor John E. Arnold insists, better. 
A person is creative when he does 
something for the first time by him- 
self, without specific knowledge or 
counsel’, Creative action requires cre- 
ative thinking. 

It has been said that talent is do- 
ing easily what others find difficult; 
that genius is doing easily what seems 
impossible and that creativity is the 
achievement of great things without 
the Another wit 
has said, “Nothing is impossible—but 


awareness of it’. 


some people are!” 

The subject of creativity is enjoy- 
ing just now a burst of popularity 
much like a current fad. Everybody 
it writing about it, talking about it, 
and universities and business 
firms are doing something about it. 


Actually, Plato and Aristotle around 


many 


350 B.C. wrote about the creative 

process, and the latter’s ideas dom- 

1. Von Fange, E. K. “Understanding the Cre 
tive Process.” Gen. Elec. Rev 64-7 
(July) 1955 

2. Murphy. Dennis. “Creative Thinking in Busi 
ness.” Amer. Gas J. 183, 19-22 (July) 1956 
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inated the whole field of psychology 
for 2000 years. We are familiar with 
many of the famous creative people 
who dot the centuries from ancient 
times even to our own. 

The history of civilization is essen- 
tially the record of man’s and whole 
How often 
do we note the repetition of “the rise 


people’s creative ability. 


and fall of’ nations and peoples, who 
were originally “have-nots” eager to 
grow. Their eagerness sparked their 
creativity and they did grow and rise, 
and they entered upon a period of suc- 
cess and dominance among nations. 


When self-satisfaction and luxury 
sapped their creativity, they fell vic- 
tim to a newer, more eager, more 


creative people. 

We are living in and enjoying an 
age of unprecedented material advan- 
tages, leisure time, and well-being, 
brought about by the creativeness of 
the famous and myriads of lesser con- 
tributors to human betterment. Due 
to the creativity of all who have gone 
before us, one freeman in a country 
such as ours can produce everything, 
and more, than 120 slaves in olden 
times could do. Even in the days of 
the pioneers in our own country, each 
day was a creative problem for sur. 
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vival, and the penalty for non-cre- 
ativity was death. Contrast this with 
the large amount of poorly spent leis- 
ure today. Creativity is even often 
Yet two-thirds of 
the world’s people are always hun- 
gry, and 90 per cent of the world’s 
finer material things are enjoyed by 


looked down on. 


less than 25 per cent of the people. 
Can anyone doubt the importance of 
creativity, and the challenges that are 
its task ? 

Therefore, let us not become too 
complacent about things. Many parts 
of the world do not enjoy the ad- 
vantages we have; there is a true peace 
to be won, and anyway complacency 
will dull our creativeness which is 
so necessary to continue our country’s 
life and civilization’s forward prog- 
ress. 

By now, it is becoming apparent 
that creativity is not just something 
Cre- 


ative thinking is equally desirable in 


for the scientist and engineer. 


all sciences, the arts, business and in- 
dustry, everyday life; in the home, 
in teaching, in government, and in 
the councils of nations. To use Os- 
born’s phrase*, creative thinking is 
as applicable to people-problems as to 
thing-problems. Jarman* says good 
thinking is the most important process 
in civilization. 

When did the present furor over 
creativity start? Psychologists have 
been studying and writing about the 


3 Nelles, Maurice. “Deliberate Creativeness in 
Science and Engineering.” Chem. Eng. News 
31, 1820-3, 1953 

4 Jarman, B. H. “Can Executives Be Taught to 
Think Adv. Memt. 19, 5-8 (Jan.) 1954. 
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Specialists in Petroleum Products 
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Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


process of creativity for decades. Actu- 
ally, New York University first gave 
a course in creativity in 1926. Gen- 
eral Electric Company started its Cre- 
ative Engineering Program in 1936. 
Alex F. Osborn, the famous educator 
and advertising agency executive of 
the firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, began the use of his “Brain- 
storming” technique in 1939. In 
1953, Osborn published his book 4 p- 
plied Imagination® which has become 
the “bible” of present day proponents 
of creative thinking. This book is 
stated to be now in use by 300 col- 
At least 23 
universities now give courses in cre- 
ativity, and at least 57 business firms 
either give courses in or use deliberate 
creative techniques. 


leges and universities. 


As neatly stated by Charles S. 
Whiting, of the Harvard Business 
School graduate research group under 
Professor Doriot, the theory of cre- 
ative thinking is based on the follow- 
ing premises :* 


5. Osborn, Alex F. “Applied Imagination—-Prin 
ciples and Procedures of Creative Thinking.” 


Book: Chas. Scribner's Sons, New Yor 
(1953). 
6. Whiting, Charles S. “Operational Techniques 


of Creative Thinking."” Adv. Memt 


(Oct.) 1955 
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Everyone has some inherent 
or latent creative ability. 

2. Certain mental and _ social 
factors prevent most people 

fully utilizing their 
creative ability. 

3. Understanding the creative 
process and deliberate prac- 
tices can diminish mental and 
social blocks and greatly im- 

prove one’s actual creativity. 


from 


The Case for Inverted 
Education 
To the Editor: 

This is a preliminary report on an 
extensive program of armchair re- 
search. Its great expense is completely 
unmeasurable. What scarcer com- 
modity is there these days than leisure 
thinking time by a scientist? No one 
questions the current demand for it. 
Therefore, with demand high and 
the commodity scarce, what could be 
more valuable than the cogitations of 
a scientist ? 

The current literature is filled 
with statements about the high rate 
at which the Russian schools are turn- 
ing out engineers and scientists. It 
is inferred that there is something 
But 


these writers offer no comprehensive 


wrong with our own system. 


suggestions for improving our way 
of educating our technical people. 
There is at least one notable and out- 
standing exception to this generality. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


Communications 
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Maurice Nelles, director of re- 
search for Borg-Warner Corp., has 
said® that the historians of the fu- 
ture may well record that the out- 
standing contribution of this century 
was the development of the art of 
deliberate creativeness. 


(Part II, entitled “The Thinking 
Processes and Creativity” will appear 
in the December CHEMIST. ) 


(I don’t know who that is, but if 
you are the exception, please take 
note. ) 

Here is a suggestion for an edu- 
cational system that should at least 
provoke a good argument. The pres- 
ent system can be loosely described as 
a pyramid. We ask the student to 
lay a broad foundation of knowledge 
in the basic sciences. Then we allow 
him to narrow his field of attention 
and begin to specialize. Finally, at 
the pinnacle of the pyramid, we have 
the Ph.D. candidate working on a 
specific, narrow field of research. 


This is a wonderful system. It 
has been responsible for the educa- 
tion of most of the scientists who are 
now making major contributions to 
our country’s fund of knowledge. It 
is a system that we developed through 
the combined efforts of many bril- 
liant educators. (The first rule in 
salesmanship is to agree with the fel- 
low you are trying to sell.) Some- 
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times a good thing can be made bet- 
ter by turning it completely end for 
end. 

If you turn this educational pyra- 
mid completely upside down, a rather 
interesting concept develops. Maybe 
it can be used somehow to swell the 
ranks of our technical people. Why 
not brainstorm the notion a bit? 

The educational committees of our 


scientific societies bemoan the difh- 


culty of interesting bright young peo- 
Many 
youngsters are frightened by the “bor- 


ple in the study of science. 


ing, uninteresting” basic subjects. 
College student advisers will attest 
to their problems in keeping students 
interested long enough to get to the 
study of a specialty. 

Young minds have difficulty build- 
ing interest in a subject for which 
they see no practical application. We 
say they lack the maturity to under- 
stand the need for a solid basic foun- 
dation. Would not it be horrible if 
they were right and we were wrong? 
Maybe both ideas are right and there 
is room for the inverted pyramid sys- 
tem of education, too. (Never tell 
the customer that he is all wet.) 

Why not give young people in 
college an opportunity to get a little 
taste of all of the arts and sciences. 
Give them a comprehensive survey of 
the humanities, the physical, and the 
biological Even if 
phase proved to be “boring”, it would 
not stay so for long. Such a survey 


sciences. some 


program designed to take no more 
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than two college years would have 
to be a fast-moving proposition. Im- 
mediately after the survey period, let 
the student select a specialty as nar- 
row and as specific as he wishes. Bet- 
ter yet, let him work on a project 
constituting a new contribution to 
knowledge in his selected field. This 
would be about the same as putting 
a college junior to work on a Ph.D. 
thesis. 

Now we have the student right 
square behind our eight-ball. To 
work himself out, he will find that 
it is necessary for him to study courses 
in the basic sciences. His study in 
these fields, however, will have been 
given a purpose. As his study pro- 
ceeds, he will be able to see his bear- 
ing on his own selected field. 

The student 
some reason, to drop out of school 
before completing his 
thereby equipped with experience in 
that he will en- 
Industrial jobs 
In this in- 


who is forced, for 


program is 


the sort of work 
counter in industry. 
are usually very specific. 
verted education we have 
already taught our student how to 
apply himself to specific problems, 
even though he may not be fully 
equipped in the basic sciences. 


program, 


There is nothing really new under 
the sun. Industrial on-the-job train- 
ing has been taking this slant for 
many Many industries found 
that it was perfectly practical to train 
people for specific jobs without re- 
gard to their background. The only 


years. 
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novelty here is in applying the in- 
verted pyramid educational program 
to scientists. (Every selesman needs 
a gimmick to sell the product.) 
There are admittedly many gaps 
in this suggested program. After all, 
it took several generations to develop 
the present educational system. This 
preliminary report is being given on 
our armchair research in the hope of 
stimulating others to devoting some 
of their armchair time to this notion. 
—John E. Thompson, F.A.1.C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


References 
To the Editor: 

In the September, 1957, issue of 
The Scientific Monthly (p. 126), 
there is a most interesting discourse 
by Van Cleve Morris (based on a 
paper presented in Oct. 1956), which 
bears on the subjects of science edu- 
cation and supply of scientists. I+ 
knocks down several notions and re- 
However, the au- 
thor’s criticism of Joel H. Hilde- 
brand’s views of John Dewey is cer- 
tainly rendered invalid by Dr. Hilde- 
brand's later article in THe CHEMIST 
(May, 1957). 

Thirring 
thought-provoking article in the Oc- 


ports now current. 


wrote very 

tober, 1956, issue of 4 merican Scien- 

tist (p .445), which may be of inter- 

est to those who want our schools to 

impart wisdom as well as knowledge. 

—Bernard S. Friedman, F.A.1.C. 
Chicago, Til. 


Inventors Are Grateful 
To the Editor: 
Dr. Makara’s 


communication in 


the October issue of THe CHEMIST 
(pp. 393-4) must not remain unchal- 


lenged. The provision in the U. S. 
patent law that the inventors have 
to apply for patents is one of the 
finest official recognitions that inven- 
tion still originates in individuals. 
Let us inventors be grateful for this 
recognition! How many directors of 
research really are so unscrupulous as 
to claim inventorship that is 
theirs? Makara states they are the 
rule; does he not know that the law 
requires a sworn statement of inven- 
torship? Violation of this law in- 
validates the patent! 

Certainly the companies employing 
the inventor are entitled to owner- 


not 


ship under their provisions. Since they 
pay for the work, they should reap 
its benefits. The present law should 
be welcome to all companies, because 
by honcring the inventor as a person 
it stimulates his efforts. 

—Dr. Eduard Farber, F.A.I.C. 

Washington, 


Arthur A Little Jnc. 


CONSULTANTS 
TO INDUSTRY 


Research, Development, Engineering, 
Market and Economic Surveys 


Cambridge; New York; Chicago; Washington, D.C.; 


Los Angeles; San Francisco; San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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President, Henry B. Hass 
President-elect, Emil Ott 


COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 
Chairman of The Board, John H. Nair 


Max Bender, New Jersey Chapter 
Murray Berdick, New York Chapter 
Johan A. Bjorksten, 4t-Large 

J. H. Bruun, Niagara Chapter 


Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapter 


Ray P. Dinsmore, Past President 
Austin W. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Charles H. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 

R. M. Fullaway, Western Chapter 
D. M. Gans, Ohio Chapter 

Lloyd A. Hall, 4t-Large 


F. B. Havens, Western Chapter 
Karl M. Herstein, 4t-Large 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
Hillary Robinette, 
Pennsylvania Chapter 

George L. Royer, At-Large 
B. E. Schaar, Chicago Chapter 
George H. Taft, 

New England Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
Carl J. Wessel, Washington Chapter 
John L. Wilson, Twin City Chapter 


May Council Meeting 
( Condensed ) 

Spe 314th meeting of the National 

AIC Council was held May 22, 
1957, at the Sheraton-Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Akron, Ohio, with President Nair 
presiding. Present were: Messrs. J. 
Bjorksten, W. B. Blumenthal, J. R. 
Bowman, C. L. Brown, R. P. Dins- 
more, A. W. Fisher, Jr., L. A. Hall, 
H. B. Hass, F. A. Hessel, D. B. 
Keyes, R. L. Moore, J. H. Nair, K. 
W. Newman, E. Ort, G. L. Royer, 
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G. H. Taft, J. L. Wilson, and M. 
B. Williams. Present also were 1. T. 
Eby, L. H. Flett, K. M. Herstein, 
M. J. Kelley, V. F. Kimball, and 
Annual Meeting Committee mem- 
bers: D. F. Behney, O. D. Cole, J. 
D. D’lanni, E. M. Glymph, H. M. 
Olson, D. F. Siddall, and E. V. 
Sloan. 

The Secretary reported the mem- 
bership total as 2913. 

President Nair announced, with 
deep regret, the following deaths: 


ERIC 
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Charles John Dhonau, \1.A.1.C., 
on March 27, 1957. 

Washington Hull, F.A.1.C., on 
April 24, 1957. 

Raymond A. Hybarger, F.A.I.C., 
on Jan. 9, 1957. 

Morris Schlissel, F.A.1.C., on Feb. 
29, 1956. 

Richard C. Smith, F.A.1.C., a 
Charter Member, on March 1, 
1957. 

Committee chairmen for the 1958 

Annual Meeting were approved. 
The following persons were given 

Emeritus Membership: Clarence W. 

Burkhart, Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler, 

Dr. John H. Jensen, and Harry S. 

Pickering. 

The Advisory Board 

CHEMIST was confirmed. 
Dr. Royer presented the report of 

the Committee on Manpower and re- 


for THE 


ferred to an article entitled, “Let's 
Stop this Shocking Waste of Scien- 
tific Manpower,” in the May 1957, 
Reader's Digest. 

Dr. Eby, chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, praised the coop- 
eration he had received from the mem- 
bers of his committee. 

Dr. Brown, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Education, 
stated that his committee was consid- 
ering college curricula. 

Dr. Kelley distributed copies of a 
proposed “Manual of National Coun- 
cil Operations” and asked the coun- 
cilors for their comments. (This 
Manual appears in the September, 
1957, CHEMIST. ) 


Mr. Williams asked for suggestions 
to increase the membership of the Ala- 
bama Chapter. 

Dr. Bjorksten reported for the Chi- 
cago Chapter. 

Mr. Wilson reported for the new 
Twin City Chapter. 

Mr. Taft stated that the New Eng- 
land Chapter would elect new officers 
in the Fall. 

Mr. Blumenthal reported for the 
Niagara Chapter. 

Dr. Newman discussed plans for the 
1958 Annual Meeting, for which the 
Western Chapter will act as host. 

Mr. Nair stated that he had spoken 
recently before the Washington and 
Baltimore Chapters and would speak 
at the Niagara Chapter meeting in 
June. 

Dr. Hall suggested that a means of 
interesting students in science is to 
hold meetings of students and get 
newspaper and industrial support, as 
has been done in the Chicago area. 


An amendment to the by-laws, add- 
ing “Article XV—Charters to Local 
Chapters,” was approved. (See June, 
1957, CHEmMIsT, page 192.) 


A vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Nair for his fine work as president 
of the AIC during the fiscal year. 

The following new members were 
elected : 


FELLOWS 
Brooks, Dr. Walter 
Research Chemist, Turco Products, Inc., 
6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1, 
Calif. 
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Cook, Marvin K. 
Consulting Chemist, Norman Apple- 
zweig Associates, 131 Christopher St., 
New York 14. 

Dann, Dr. Frank W. 

Chief Chemist, Desitin Chemical Co., 
812 Branch Ave., Providence 4, Rhode 
Island. 


Emmett, Dr. Paul H. 

Johns Hopkins University, 
Maryland. 

Gidley, Dr. Philip T. 
President, Gidley 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

Jewel, Dr. Paul W. 
Chief Chemist, Max Factor & Co., 1655 
No. McCadden Place, Los Angeles 18, 
Calif. 

Kienzle, Fred H. 

Industrial Chemical Sales, Braun Corp., 
1363 Bonnie Beach Pl., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Knauff, Dr. Raymond E. 

Director, Bioanalytical Lab., G. O. Searle 
& Co., Searle Pkway, Skokie, Illinois 


Kruse, Dr. Paul F., Jr. 
Assistant Research Director, Biomedical 
Div., The Samuel Roberts Nobel Founda- 
tion, Inc., Box 870, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


Lambert, Frank E., Jr. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, Junior 
College of Augusta, Georgia. 
Langeland, Dr. William E. 
Sr. Development Representative, Penn- 
salt Chemicals Corp., 3 Penn Center 
Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Moran, Juliette M. 
Supervisor, Technical Service Commer- 
cial Development Dept., General Aniline 
& Film Corp., 435 Hudson St., New York 


Baltimore, 


Laboratories, Inc., 


14, N. ¥ 
Moshy, Dr. Raymond J. 
Project Leader, Central Laboratories, 


General Foods Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 
Nelson, Dr. K. LeRoi 
Associate Professor, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 
Neustadt, B. Nicholas 
President, Permastay Products Corp., 
2010 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Page, Dr. John O. 
Chemistry Dept., A. & M. College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas. 
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Park, Bartholow 
Professor, Michigan College of Mining 
& Technology, Houghton, Mich. 


Parker, John A., Dr. 
Manager, Chemistry Research Unit, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Paulsen, Grover C., Jr. 
Technical Director, Marine & Power 
Plant Service Div., The Magnus Chem- 
ical Co.; Secretary, Member, Board of 
Directors, The American K. A. T. Corp., 
608 South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 


Payne, V. F. 
Chemist (Materials Research & Devel- 
opment), U. S. Army Signal Engineering 
Labs., Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 


Persell, Ralph M. 
Assistant to Chief (Chemical Engineer), 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, 
U.S.D.A., 1100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., New 
Orleans, La. 


Robinson, Dr. Herbert E. 
Director of Laboratories, Swift & Com- 
pany, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
Illinois. 


Schaefer, Dr. Arthur E. 
Manager, Control Department, General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Schaeffer, Dr. George W. 
Director, Department of Chemistry, St. 
Louis University, 1402 S. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Schoeffel, Dr. Eugene W. 
Director of Research & Development, 
Salvo Chemical Corp., Rothschild, Wis- 
consin. 


Schubert, Walter J., Dr. 
Associate Professor, College of Phar- 
macy, Fordham University, New York 
¥. 


Schulz, Dr. Johann C. F. 
Assistant Professor, Wagner 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


Sellers, W. Wallace, Jr. 
Head, Electrochemical & Wet-Process 
Sections, Research Lab., International 
Nickel Co., 30 Oak St., Bayonne, N. J. 


Seyer, Dr. William F. 

Professor of Engineering, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
24, California. 


College, 
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Smith, Herbert E. 
Chemist, Northern Utilization Research 
& Development Div., ARS., U.S.D.A., 
1815 N. University, Peoria, Ill. 
Smith, Dr. W. Mayo 
Assistant Director of Research & Devel- 
opment, Escambia Chemical Corp., 70 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Snell, Dr. J. F. 
Head, Radioisotopes Research Lab., Pfi- 
zer Therapeutic Institute, 199 Maywood 
Ave., Maywood, N. J. 
Solanen, Dr. Nicholas W. 
Research Associate, Merck Sharp & 
Dohme, West Point, Pa. 
Sparrow, Donald B. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Acorn Park, West 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Stallings, James W. 
Chief Chemist, Amerotron Corporation, 
Barnwell, South Carolina. 
Starkman, Jesse H. 
Assistant Technical Director, Van Dyk 
& Co., Inc., 11 William St., Belleville 9, 
N. J. 
Stern, Dr. Adolph J. 
Dean of the College & Chairman, Chem- 
istry Department, Wagner College, 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Sylvander, Nels E. 
General Manager, Research & Develop- 
ment Div., Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., Library, Pa. 
Urbain, Dr, Walter M. 
Associate Director of Research, Swift & 
Company, U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Ward, Dr. Geoffrey R. 
Director of Research, Los Angeles Soap 
Co., 617 E. First St., Los Angeles 56, 
Calif. 
REINSTATED AS FELLOW 
Buckman, A. F. Jr. 
Research & Development, S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 


RAISED FROM MEMBER TO 
FELLOW 
Welles, Ernest 
Senior Chemist in Charge of Research, 
Dexter Chemical Corp., 845 Edgewater 
Road, Bronx 59, N. Y. 
MEMBERS 
Cosimini, Joseph P. 
Analytical Chemist, The Toni Co., 332 
Rosabel St., St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Olson, Stanley W. 
Research Chemist, The Toni Co., 332 
Rosabel St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Pafford, Phil T. 
Market Research Analyst, General Chem- 
ical Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Ryan Thomas J. 
Twin Coach Company Aircraft Divi- 
sion, Cayuga Road, Box 2507, Buffalo 25, 
N. Y. 
Verbisear, Anthony J., Dr. 
Director of Research, Regis Chemical 
Co., 1219 N. Wells, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Shabica, Dr. Anthony C., Jr. 
Director, Development Research, Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Morns 
Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Shine, William M. 
Assistant to Vice President & Technical 
Director, Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 180 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Shorkey, Albert F. 
General Superintendent, The Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Freeport, Texas. 
Shrader, Dr. Marvin O. 
Supervisor, General Organic Chemical 
Research, Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 
Shull, Dr. Gilbert M. 
Research Biochemist, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6,N. Y. 
Skeeters, Dr. Maxwell J. 
Research Group Leader, 
Products Div., Diamond Alkali 
P. O. Box 348, Painesville, Ohio. 
Small, Dr, Gilbert, Jr. 
Research Chemist & Research Project 
Leader, The Cryovac Co., Div. of W. R. 
Grace, 62 Whittemore Ave., Cambridge 
40, Mass. 


Chlorinated 
Co., 


NORMAN APPLEZWEIG 
ASSOCIATES 
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consultants to the 


Product develop t 
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Dr. Alexander Silverman, Hon. 
AIC, in July attended scientific ses- 
sions in Paris, France. He presided at 
the Commission on Inorganic Chemi- 
cal Nomenclature of the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Chem- 
istry; he spoke on “Some Eminent 
Chemists of the Twentieth Century” 
at the Centennial Celebration of the 
Chemical Society of France, and he 
spoke before the High Temperature 
Division of the Inorganic Chemistry 
Section of the International Congress 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry on 
“The Production of High Melting 
Glass Fibers.” 

Robert M. Wagner, F.A.1.C., is 
now project leader, Nuclear Engi- 
neering Section, Physical Sciences 
Division, Stanford Research 
tute, Menlo Park, California. 


FOOD RESEARCH 
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LABORATORIES, INC. 
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“CHEMISTRY IN ACTION” 
A 65, Calif. 
Heweiien Division, Analyses 
Honolulu, Howaii 
cHEmists eNGincers Environmental 
BACTERIOLOGISTS & Mechanical 
Testing 


Dr. Irving Skeist, F.A.1.C., an- 
nounces that his laboratory is now 
combined with that of Dr. E. W. K. 
Schwarz, under the name of Skeist 
& Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., 89 Lin- 
coln Park, Newark 2, N. J., pro- 
viding consulting services in polymer- 
textile chemistry. 

Dr. Roger H. Lueck, F.A.1.C., 
vice president, Research & Technical 
Department, American Can Com- 
pany, was the keynote speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Federation of 
Paint & Varnish Production Clubs, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., October 31st. 


Hillary Robinette, Jr., F.A.1.C. 
president of Robinette Research Labs., 
Inc., Ardmore, Pa., addressed the 
30th International Congress of the 
Society of Industrial Chemistry, in 
Athens, Greece, September 19th. 

Samuel B. McFarlane, F.A.1.C., 
is manager of the Fiber Research De- 
partment of the Summit, N. J., Re- 
search Laboratories of Celanese Cor- 
poration of America. 


ABOUT AIC 


DR. ALLEN B, SIMON, F.A.LC. 
Consultant in Chemistry 


858 EASTERN PARKWAY 
BROOKLYN 13, N. Y. 


PResident 4-5491 


Polyurethane Foams 


Dr. J. Frederick Walker, 
F.A.LC., of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., received the Schoellkopf 
Award of the Western New York 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in May. His acceptance address 
was on the chemistry of formalde- 
hyde. He concluded his talk with the 
statement, “The faults in this mod- 
ern world are not in our science but 
in ourselves. The challenge of the 
future must be met with more knowl- 
edge, not less of it.” 

Dr. E. M. Kipp, F.A.1.C., has 
joined Foote Mineral Company, as 
director of research, at the Research 
& Development Department at Ber- 
wyn, Pa. 

Mortimer W. Brenner, F.A.1.C., 
is now vice president of Schwartz 
Laboratories, Inc., Mount Vernon, 


N. Y. 
S. Rus Schay, F.A.1.C., has been 


appointed aromatics chemist for the 
Southern Chemical Division of The 


Glidden 
Ohio. 


Company of Cleveland, 


MEMBERS 


Dr. Ashley Robey, F.A.LC., 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va.,_re- 
ceived one of the 1957 College Chem- 
istry Teacher Awards made by the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., at the 85th Annual Meeting of 
the Association at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Technical Executives: Who 
served as delegates from the Society 
of Cosmetic Chemists to International 
meetings in Paris, Geneva, and Lon- 
don, during August, included M. G. 
deNavarre, F.A.I.C., S. F. Coney- 
bear, F.A.LC., Harry Bennett, 
F.A.LC., Dr. Murray Berdick, 
F.A.LC., and Samuel Cohen, 
M.A.L.C. 


Dr. Albert C. Zettlemoyer, 
F.A.1.C., professor of chemistry, Le- 
high University, and director of re- 
search, National Printing Ink Re- 
search Institute, was the Mattiello 
Lecturer at the annual meeting of 
the Federation of Paint & Varnish 
Production Clubs, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 31st. 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Surveys. Technical and Economic 
Evaluations. Application Research. 
Operating Cost Studies. Financial Re- 
ports. Profit Estimates. Recommenda- 
tions for Acquisitions and Expansions. 


R. S. ARIES 


AND ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTANTS 
TO THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
New Products. and Processes 
Complete Technical and 
Economic Services 
277 South St., Stamford, Conn 
DAy 55-2236 
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Dr. R. W. Townley, F.A.L.C., 
has established a research and con- 
sulting laboratory in chemistry, mi- 
crobiology and related branches, spe- 
cializing in modern chemical meas- 
urements, under the name of Townley 
Research & Consulting, at Long Hill 
Road, R. D. 1, Gillette, N. J. 

R. E. Horsey, F.A.1.C., vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales, Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., announces a new 
aromatic chemical, “Lilial’’. Samples 
and data may be obtained from the 
company at 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Dr. Garrett W. Thiessen, 
F.A.LC., of Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, IIL, was awarded one of 
the 1957 College Chemistry Teacher 
Awards made by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc., at its 
85th Annual Meeting at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

Dr. Max Tishler, F.A.1.C., vice 
president of the Research Laboratories 
Merck & Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment Dr. 
David F. Green as executive director 


of animal science activities. 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohio 
Montrose 3-6575 
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of 


Research @ Product Development 
Consultation e@ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 
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ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research * Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
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Bernard R. Krashin, M.A.1.C., 
president of Colton Chemical Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, announces the 
opening of a warehouse and technical 
service laboratory at 3409 Medford 
St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


Burt Wetherbee, F.A.1L.C., is 
now located at 2368 FE. Foothill 
Blvd., Pasadena, California. 


Shepherd Stigman, M.A.1.C., is 
now with the Lotte Chemical Cor- 
poration, 109 Fifth Ave., Paterson, 


N, J. 
Dr. Roger W. Truesdail, 


F.A.L.C., announces that Truesdail 
Laboratories, Inc., has affiliated with 
Abbot A. Hanks, Inc., Engineers, 
Assayers, Chemists, and Metallur- 
gists, San Francisco, Calif., to pro- 
vide air pollution investigation fa- 
cilities in the Bay Area. 


Stavely, 
and 


Dr. Frederick W. 
F.A.L.C., director of chemical 
physical research laboratories, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, was recently named pres- 
ident-elect of the Industrial Research 
Institute of New York 17, N. Y. 


ABOUT AIC MEMBERS 


NOW OVER 5100 


CHEMICALS 


NAPHTHIDINE 
NAPHTHOSULFONE 
NEODYMIUM CARBONATE 
NEODYMIUM CHLORIDE 
NEOPENTANE 
NEOPENTANOL 
NEOTETRAZOLIUM CHLORIDE 
NEURINE BROMIDE 
NICKEL BORIDE 

NICKEL BOROFLUORIDE 
NICKEL IODIDE 

NICKEL OLEATE 

NICKEL TARTRATE 

NILE BLUE A 

NITRAZINE 


Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 


"Laboratories, 
17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-817) 


Dr. Hal G. Johnson, F.A.I.C., 
is with the Vick Chemical Company, 
122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 

William C. Ingersoll, \1.A.1.C., 
has joined the Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., Redstone Division, Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Alabama. 


A SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO 
CHEMISTS AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Positions at all academic levels ranging 
up to $25,000. Many are fee paid. 
Confidential Service 
BUSHER EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
131 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
LOngacre 3-2366 
Special Interviews After Hours 
If Requested 


(Upportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Positions Available 


Chemist: College graduate. Possibly 
experience in food field. Under 30. Male 
or female. Apply Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, Personnel Dept., 309 W. 56th St., 

Translator: Technical. Free-lance, 
home assignments. Must type. State lan- 
guage, technical specialty, experience, rates. 
Box 111, THe CHEMIST. 

Scientists: Engineers, Administrators, 
and Technicians. For career opportunities 
with Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, request list from Civilian Personnel 
Office, Hqs. ARDC, P.O. Box 1395, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 

Project 200: Opportunities for chem- 
ists, chemical engineers, bacteriologists, 
and other scientists, in the U. S. Army, 
Regular Officer Corps. Write for booklet, 
“Project 200”, to Maj. Gen. Herbert M. 
Jones, Dept. of Army, Washington 25, 

Market Research. Key position. To 
take charge of developing evaluation pro- 
gram for new research projects and to 
build up market research group as needed 
in expansion program, first in area of 
fertilizers and inorganic chemicals, later 
toward further diversification. Technical 
competence required plus experience in 
economics and statistics. Location, East. 
Box 113, THe CHEMIST. 


Chemists Available 


Chemist: Extensive research experi- 
ence, plus supervision and contacts, seeks 
position in liaison, writing, research. Box 
110, THe 

Ph.D. Chemist: Age 34, ten years of 
varied industrial experience, desires re- 
sponsible position in research and/or de- 
velopment. Midwestern location. Box 112, 
Tue CHemist. 

Technical Legal: Graduate chemist, 
several years laboratory and administra- 
tive experience. Wishes beginning legal 
position with opportunity to study law in 
New York City area. Box 114, Tue 
CHEMIST. 
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For Your Library 


A Life of Sir William Ramsay 


By Morris W. Travers F.RS. Edward 
Arnold (Publishers) Ltd. London. 1956. 
308 pp., 8"x10". $12.50. 

Written by a devoted colleague of 

Sir William Ramsay, this definite biog- 

raphy contains a wealth of hitherto un- 

published material which adds immeas- 
urably to the interest of the book. Valu- 
able documents, including Ramsay’s lab- 
oratory note-books, were lent to the au- 
thor by Lady Ramsay; to these were added 
an immense collection of papers, including 
personal correspondence, which Ramsay’s 
daughter confided to the author after Lady 

Ramsay’s death in 1937. Besides these, 

Mr. Travers has also drawn upon a volu- 

minous correspondence with Ramsay’s 

friends. 

The result is not only a_ well-docu- 
mented analysis of the scientist’s work, of 
the development of his ideas, but also a 
picture of William Ramsay, born in Glas- 
gow, grandson of a chemist, educated at 
the University there, which he entered at 
the age of 14. Abstracts from letters and 
note-books take us through his student 
years, both in Glasgow and Tubingen, 
and then show his development as edu- 
cator and inventor. The personality of 
the man must be read between the lines, 
because Mr. Travers presents all facts 
in exactly “the same tone of voice.” But 
the fascinating individual hidden behind 
this prosaic presentation is worth the 
reading required to find him. And for 
the chemist, Ramsay’s hand-written notes 
and the pictures of his apparatus are 
enough to make this book a valuable pos- 
session. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.1LC. 


THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 


Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 
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Chemical Books Abroad 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Verlag Gustav Fischer, Jena: Mikrosko- 
pische Untersuchung pflanzlicher Nah- 
rungs—und Genussmittel, by G. Gassner; 
2nd ed., 384 pp. (812 ill.) ; DM 26.—The 
general idea and set-up of this book and 
its exquisite pen drawings—all enlarged 
200 x — make one wish that an English 
translation (with minor modifications) 
could become available soon. This is a 
most helpful reference work for the micro- 
scopic investigation of plant materials 
used in the food and feed industries. 

Chapman & Hall Ltd., London WC 2: 
Solvents, by Th.H. Durrans; 7th ed., 259 
pp.; 30 s—For over 25 years this mono- 
graph on solvents has been a “bible” to 
those in need of dependable figures and 
facts on action, power, balance, viscosity, 
evaporation, inflammability, and toxicity 
of solvents and a concise catalog of the 
physical and chemical properties and other 
useful data concerning the modern solvents 
and plasticizers used in the chemical and 
related industries. 

Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin W 35: 
Lehrbuch der physiologischen Chemie, by 
F. Leuthardt; 13th ed., 922 pp. (72 ill.) ; 
DM 42—This standard work of physio- 
logic chemistry, founded by Prof. S. Edl- 
bach and revised by Prof. Leuthardt, is 
a tribute to the authors’ thoroughness. 
Methodically are discussed the chemistry 
of the building materials of foodstuffs 
and body, physical-chemical principles, 
metabolisms, composition and function of 
organs and tissues, and nutrition. The 
bibliography fills 33 pages. 

Urania-Verlag, Leipzig C 1: Streifguege 
durch die Chemie, by S. Spauszus; 1956, 
360 pp. (245 ill.); DM 10.80—A great 
variety of questions concerning chemical 
problems are answered and explained in 
an often humorous and always easily un- 
derstandable manner. e A quarienchemie, by 
O. Wagner; 1956, 148 pp. (200 ill.) ; DM 
5.80—Hardness and pH of water and 
dozens of chemical elements and com- 
pounds as well as chemical-biological proc- 
esses and procedures greatly influence the 
life of plants and fish. This unique book 
was written for the amateur to help him 
understand chemistry in so far as it con- 
cerns his aquarium and apply it success- 
fully to his hobby. 
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Test at large university shows 
how to erase two-thirds of your 
‘ graduated cylinder breakage 


When one of the largest schools of tech- 
nology in this country decided to find out 
how true are the claims we make for 
Pyrex brand graduated cylinders, it came 
up with this result: 

Just one Pyrex cylinder ends up in the 
“broken glass” pail for every three of 
the leading competitive brand. 

The university based its test on the 

cylinder-breaking ability of two large 
groups of chemistry students. One group 
used only Pyrex No. 3046 cylinders for 
a full semester. The other group used 
only the competitive brand. 
Why do you get such low breakage? 
No magic involved—just forty-and-then- 
some years of know-how that’s built into 
the design of the Pyrex No. 3046 cylin- 
der and the glass it's made of. 

These design features, for example: 
Reinforced bead strengthens cylinder, 
helps prevent breakage if cylinder tips. 


Hexagonal base—a Corning first—with 
extra base width to resist tipping. Also 
prevents rolling when you set cylinder on 
its side. 


Permanent graduations 

You also get LireTiMe RED graduations 
on No. 3046 cylinders. Etched right into 
the glass through a permanent layer of 
red, they can’t wear off. 

No. 3046 cylinders are available in 
sizes 10 thru 250 ml. For more informa- 
tion on these and other Pyrex volumetric 
ware, consult your Laboratory Supply 
Dealer or your Laboratory Glassware 
Catalog LP36. If you don't have this 
catalog of Corning glassware, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
703 Crystal St., Corning, N.Y. 


Cong meant in 


PYREX® laboratory ware 
. the tested tool of modern 
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TYGON 


PLASTIC 


‘ie secrets of what occyrs in the human heart while working are slowly un- 
veiled by a new development in medical science — the heart catheter. 


A thin Tygon plastic tube is inserted into a vein in the arm and carefully threaded 
through the vein until it actually enters the heart cavities. The internal sounds 
of the heart can be studied, samples of the blood in the heart, as it enters the 
heart, or as it leaves the heart can be analyzed. 


Why was Tygon Plastic Tubing selected for this task? Because this versatile plastic 
can be formulated to possess the unique combination of needed properties: flex- 
ibility, excellent sound conductivity, sterilizability, and freedom from any toxic 
reaction in contact with human tissue. 

Wherever the need is critical, you'll find that one of the many formulations of 
Tygon plastic has been developed to fit 
that need. In medicine, in food handling, 
in research, and in industry Tygon 
matches specific requirements with 


How Can TYGON serve you? specific performance. 
May we send you a copy of our new- 
est bulletin on Tygon? It describes in PLASTICS & SYNTHETICS DIVISION 


detail the many formulations, their 


properties and uses. Free on request. ZS 


Write Dept. BW557, U. S. Stoneware, 


igh U. S. STONEWARE 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
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